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NOTICES OF THE BOUND TOWEKS OF ULSTEE. 

(Continued.) 



BY EDMUND GETTY, M.R.I. A. 



DSUMBO, COUNTY OF DOWN. 



What does not fade ? The tower that long has stood 
The crush of thunder, and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow but sure destroyer, Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o'er its base, — Akenside. 



HE remains of the Round Tower of Drumbo — 
DRUIMBO, Collum bovis, "ox- hill' '—consisting 
of a portion of the abaft, about thirty-two feet in 
height, — stand in the ancient burial ground of the 
parish, where, it is said, some foundations of the 
former ecclesiastical structure remained a few years 
ago. In the " Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Down, 
and Connor and Dromore" the taxation of Pope 
Nicholas recites, as contained under the deanery of 
Dalboyn, in the diocese of Down, the Church of 
Drumboo* with its chapel. " This deanry is called 
Dalvanie in the Terrier, and Deluin in the Ulster 
Visitation. The name occurs also in the '* Trias 
Thaumaturga," where Colgan, speaking of Tulaeh- 
ruisc (Tullyrusk) states it to be in the diocese of 
Connor and " in decanatu Dalmunensi." — JP. 182, 
col, 2 — n.199. Also, where he describes Lann- 
abhaich (Grlenayy), as a parish church of the same diocese " in regione Dei-munise in Dalaradia." — 

» Drumboo—Now the parish of Drumbo.— Ord. Sur., ss. 9, 15. In the life of St, Patrick, which is contained in the 
Book of Armagh, as also in that written by Probus, this name is expressed by the Latin words Collum bovis— Reeves, 
p. 44 n.— A religious house existed here at a very early period. St. Mochumma, abbot of Drumbo, was, according 
to yEnc^us the Culdee, brother of St. Domangart, whose death is placed by the Calendar of the Four Masters at the 
year 506. In the same Calendar, the names of Luighbe and Cumin occur at the 24th July and 10th of August, in 
connexion with, this church.— Dr. Reeves' Ecc. Antiq., p. 45 n. 




Ill 

p. 183, col 1., w. 209. And again, when treating of Magh-Commuir (Muckamore), he places it 
" in regione DelmuniaB"-*3>. 183, col. 1, n. 211. This ecclesiastical district, which embraced a tract of 
country lying on either side of the river Lagan, from Spencer's Bridge, near Moira, to theDrum Bridge, 
near Belfast, borrowed its name and boundaries from Dal mBuinne, ('the portion of Buinn') an ancient 
civil sub-territory of Dal-Aradia, which was so called from Buinn, whose father, Fergus Mac Boigh, 
King of Ulster, was dethroned in the year B.C. 12. It is represented by the modern rural deaneries 
of Hillsborough and Lisburn. b The chapel, formerly called St. Malachi's of Crumlin (cruim glhbann) 
" crooked glen" is now in the parish of Hillsborough. c " The Chapell of St. Malachias (situate 
on the church land of Crumlin, near Hillsborough, and being really no distinct parish} was a part 
and parcel of Drumbo." — Letter of Archdeacon Matthews to the Bishop of Derry, 1703. The old 
building occupied part of the present pleasure-ground of Hillsborough demesne, and the place of the 
cemetery was pointed out by an aged willow-tree, which was blown down in the storm of the 
night of January 6, 1839, and exposed in its roots several human bones, among which the fibres had 
insinuated themselves. The site had been changed in 1662 (not in 1636 as is stated in Archdall's 
Lodge, vol. 2. p. 325), and the new church was consecrated the same year. The present church, 
which is a monument of the munificence of its founder, was built in 1773, at the sole cost of Wills, 
Earl of Hillsborough. d By the charter of James I. the rectory and vicarage of Drumbo, with Hills- 
borough, wore placed in the corps of the Archdeaconry of Down. It is probable that the rectory was 
at the date of the Taxation appropriate to that dignity. e 

The following is the taxation— " The church of Drumboo, with the chapel, 3 marks. Tenth 4s. 
The vicar's portion 20s. Tenth 2s." In the record of the See Estate of Down, given by Dr. 
Reeves, mention is made of Drumbo with twelve carucates of land — " Item Drumbo cum duodecim 
carucatis." The Inquisition 17 James I. (Dr. Beeves adds in a note) finds that " the twelve towns 
of Druraboe are not, neither have been, in the possession of the Bishop of Down, within the memory 
of man. Jurors say that the twelve towns are spiritual lands." 

The same Inquisition finds that the four towns of Blaris, namely, Blaris, Shiane, (now Ballintine), 
BaUemanelisberyj alias Taghehrach (now Taghnabrick), and Downeagh (now Duneight), are parcel 
of the possessions of the See. All these lands in Clandermot and Dalboyn, with the exception of 
Dwndesert, Mileac y and Drumbo, were set in fee-farm by Bishop Todd, and are the property of Lord 
Hertford, for which he pays to the Bishop the annual sum of £44 6s. 2d. — {Report o/1833, pp. 112- 
113]. f 

In the King's Books, in the taxation of the See, we find — 

u Terrae de Dromboe LXs. s 

*» Beeves, p. 44. 

c Ord. Sur.y ss. 14, 21. Down. ts Crumlin, membram Arcbidiaconatus, parcella de Drumbo "—Reg. Vis., 1633.— 
Dr. Reeves' Ecclesiastical Antiquities. 
<* Reeves, p. 45. « Reeves, p. 46. f Reeves, p. 172. * Reeves, p. 174. 
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When King James I. created a new Chapter in 1609, for the diocese of Down, which had been 
without one from the time of the Beformation, Drumbo was one of the benefices appropriated to the 
Archdeacon. ^ 

Dr. Reeves has doubts of the entry in the Calendar of the Four Masters applying to the place now 
in question, and in the appendix to his work he considers the entries by Colgan, ascribing the foun- 
dation of Drumbo to St. Patrick, as applying to some place near Downpatrick. 1 The event in the 
Saint's life mentioned by Colgan, and found in the Book of Armagh as well, is of high interest as 
an indication of the strictness with which the father of the Irish Church insisted on the observance 
of the Lord's Day ; abstaining from travelling himself, and preventing others from labouring at their 
accustomed tasks. 

JEngus, the Culdee, in his tract on the mothers of the saints of Ireland, refers to a place named 
Drumbo, evidently not the one now under consideration : — 

" Derinilla, of the four provinces, was mother to Saints Domangart, son of Euchody, and Aillean, 
and Aidan, and Muran of Fahan, and Mochumm of Drumbo, and Cillen of Achadhcail in the terri- 
tory of Lecale, on the shore of Dundrum bay." k 

Two festivals are noticed in the calendar of the O'Clery's in connexion with the abbey of Drumbo, 
viz.,— July 24th, Lughaidh of Drumbo; August 10, Cumin, abbot of Drumbo in Ulidia. 

In the secular history of the country the references to Drumbo are few : one of some interest is 
found in a tract upon the princes and families of Dal-Fiatach, taken from Duald Mac Firbis's genea- 
logical work. Bee Boriche had twelve sons, viz., — Edirsgal, from whom the clann Edirsgel ; Con- 
cobar, son of Bee, from whom O'Dachua, that is, Dachua son of Concobar, son of Bee; Ceallagh, 
son of Bee, from whom the clann Ceallaigh (clann Kelly) at Drumbo. 1 The Slut Kellies occupied 
the greater part of Comber and Tullynakill, On Norden's map the name Kellies is laid down in the 
situs of Comber, and Slut Kellies a little W.S.W. of Drumboe. Jobson's map places the Kelles be- 
tween Castlereagh and Duflerin, on the East and South, and Slut M c O'Neale and Kinelarty on the 
West. The family was originally settled near Drumbo. m 

In the year 1003 a battle, according to the Four Masters, was fought between the men of Ulidia 
and Tyrone, at a place called Craobh Tulca, (Creeve Tully) that is, ' the tree on the hill.' The 
wounded Ulidians fled to Duneathach (Duneight, in the parish of Blaris?) and Druimbo (Drumbo, 
the adjoining parish). In 1099 another battle was fought between the same parties at the same 
place, where the invaders gained the day, and afterwards cut down the Craobh, or ' tree,' which was 
probably one under which the prince of the district was inaugurated. — (See A t D. 1111.) The name 
is mentioned again at 1148, in connexion with the same parties, and from the narrative it would 

i* Reeves, 178. * Reeves, p. 358, 359, 

1 Reeves, 235. » Reeves,343 

t Reeves, 236. 
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appear that the place lay towards the north of the modern County of Down, somewhere in Castle- 
reagh. n k 

According to the Ulster Visitation -book, preserved in Trinity College, Dublin, the tower of 
Drumbo was in a ruinous state as early as 1622. Though forming part of the Eector's freehold, the 
church-yard is now in the occupation of the Presbyterian parishioners, who nave built their Meeting- 
house on this site, the church of the Establishment being at Ballylesson. In the same neighbour- 
hood are two other remarkable monuments of antiquity ; — the Giant's King, and the vitrified fort on 
Tullyard hill. The notice of this tower by Harris, in his ( County of Down,' who describes it in 1744 
as being in a state not different from what it now appears, shows that its dilapidation occurred a 
century at least before the present time. 

The following dimensions will be found accurate : — circumference at the base, 51 feet 4 inches ; 
diameter at the base, 16 feet 4 inches ; thickness of the wall, 4 feet ; from the present level of the 
ground to the bottom of the door, which is quadrangular, 4 feet 8 inches ; height of door, 5 feet 7 
inches : width oi door, 1 foot 8 inches at bottom, and an inch less at top. The initial letter taken 
from a drawing made by Mr. J. W. Murphy, exhibits the quadrangular doorway. Dr. Petrie has 
also delineated it with his usual accuracy. The material, however, used in the constrnction is not 
" the limestone of the country," but the greywacke of the neighbourhood, and the dimensions 
given above are more correct than those contained in his work. 

The examination of the tower of Drumbo occupied three days, the 27th, 28th, and 29th Decem- 
ber, 1841, and was directed by the Rev. Horatio Maunsell, the present incumbent, and Mr. Durham, of 
Belvidere, who carefully noted the most minute particulars. On the last day, when the human re- 
mains were discovered, the late Mr. Thompson " and the writer were present. 

For a depth of two feet, earth mixed with fragments of bones and portions of charcoal was thrown 
out, together with stones bearing marks of fire. The bones were evidently an accidental accumulation 
from the burying ground, and the stones were of the common greywacke or clay-^late of the County 
Down, the material used in the construction of the tower. Marks of fire similar to those they pre- 
sented are observable on the interior of the building itself, and this slight superficial vitrification is 
noticed by Dnbourdieu in his Survey, published in 1802, where he remarks — " At some former time 
very strong fires have burned within this building, and the inside surface towards the bottom has the 
appearance of vitrification." These marks seem quite accidental, being most probably caused by fires 
lighted by children or persons taking shelter in the tower, to which also the charcoal may be ascribed ; 
those on the stones, still forming part of the structure, are observable on the side opposite the door — 
the most likely position for a chance fire j and similar marks were not noticed on the part laid bare 

n Reeves, p. 342 n. — Four Masters at the year.— see vol. 1. 
©President of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical Society. 
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by the excavation, nor to any height on the walls. The stones thrown out, it may be added, had 
formed a very small part indeed of the portion which has fallen. O'Brien, in his work, combats the 
idea of Fire Worship, insinuated by Dubourdieu, and imputes this appearance of vitrification to acci- 
dent. " I cannot but here too/' be says, " express more than a surmise that it was not * the Sacred 
Fire,' which, when'religiously preserved, was not allowed to break forth in those volcanoes insinu- 
ated, but in a lambent gentle, flame, emblematical of that emanation of the Spirit of the Divinity in- 
fused, as light from light, into the soul of man." Such a view seems correct. Mr. O'Brien has a 
further allusion to this vitrified appearance of Drurnbo tower, but, by an extraordinary error, he 
transfers the tower to the site of the Giant's King, that remarkable vestige of antiquity in the same 
county, at a few miles distance. In combating the argument in favour of the Christian origin of 
these towers, deduced from the fact of known ecclesiastical edifices being generally found in their 
vicinity, he says : — " But even this stronghold of the moderns I cut away from them by stating that, 
at the ( Giants' King,' in the County Bown, the indisputable scene of primordial veneration, we have 
an instance of a Bound Tower without any church hard by ;" and while recalled by this circumstance 
I must observe that the vitrification manifest within the walls of that structure arose from the burn* 
ing of the dead bodies therein, and not from the indications of the Sacred Fire. Having already given 
an opinion that these marks are unconnected with the uses for which the towers were originally in- 
tended, whatever they may have been, it is only necessary to add that the stone is one easily vitrified 
by a moderate application of fire, and is the same used, probably from this circumstance, as well as 
for convenience, in the formation of the remarkable vitrified fort at Tullyard. 

A quantity of lime rubbish, formed it was supposed from the ruins of the upper part of the build « 
ing, was next removed. At the depth of four feet, the nature of the material changed to a rich 
black mould formed of decomposed vegetable substances, having charcoal and bones intermixed ; 
the bones being principally those of the lower animals; among others some boars' tusks and jaws, a 
few short horns of oxen, and other remains of those animals, were distinguished by Mr. Thompson. 
Below this stratum, which continued to a depth of about three feet, a very different one was reached 
at a total depth of seven feet from the level at which the excavation commenced. It was similar to the 
soil of the neighbourhood, and of a yellowish or light brown colour. This was covered, as far as could 
be traced, by a slight coating of mortar about an inch in thickness. Almost immediately under this 
floor, a human skeleton was discovered, extended nearly east and west ; the head reposing at the western 
side, and the opposite extremities lying towards the east. The skull was in a tolerable state of pre- 
servation ; all the vertebrae remained in their places ; the left arm only was found — both legs as well 
as the right arm being wanting. In the earth the patella of one knee was found ; and parts of the 
ribs as well as a portion of the pelvis were distinguishable. The writer has since met in other towers 
with more remarkable examples of deficiency of parts than are here described ; and a similar obser- 
vation has, it is said, been made in the case of bodies discovered in ancient sepulchres in Cornwall) 
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and elsewhere. The interior diameter of the building, at the spot where the skeleton lay, is nine 
feet ; and the body, which had evidently been interred with care, seems to have been laid at equal 
distances, (supposing it perfect,) from the walls at head and foot, in the line of the diameter of the 
tower. The lime floor appeared less perfect immediately under the door than at any other part ; it 
is not therefore unreasonable to suppose that it had been disturbed by some former inquirer, with 
views very different from those of an antiquary, and whose superstitious fears may have caused him 
to abandon his search for treasure : still, however, there is a probability that a partial mutilation 
had taken place at the time of interment. 

No appearance of dress or covering of any kind accompanied these remains, which, fossil-like in ap- 
pearance, lay imbedded in the soil, 

The following measurements of the skeleton were taken as it lay before being disturbed : — from 
the crown of the head to the knee, 4 feet 3 inches ; from the hip joint to the knee, 1 foot 10 inches ; 
length of the vertebral column, 2 feet and half an inch : — or to put it more systematically — length of 
the head and trunk, by measurement, 2 feet 5 inches ; femur or thigh bone by measurement, 1 foot 
12 inches ; tibia, or leg-bone, by calculation, 1 foot 5J inches ; os calcis, by calculation, 5J inches : 
giving as the. probable height of the individual, 6 feet 2 inches. 

Dr. Wilde, in his lecture on the Ethnology of the ancient Irish, delivered at the King and Queen's 
College of Physicians, having referred to a cast of the Drumbo skull furnished to him by Mr. Grattan, 
the writer avails himself of this opportunity of making a few remarks on his notice, which carries 
with it deservedly a great weight, in consequence of the high standing of the lecturer in the lite- 
rary and scientific world. At page 14, Dr. Wilde says, — " Here, however, is a very beautiful 
cast of the skull found within the Bound Tower of Drumbo ; and the moment it was presented to me 
I felt convinced that if it is of a contemporaneous age with the structure beneath which it was found, 
then the Irish Round Tower is not the ancient building we supposed it to be; for this, compared 
with the other heads which I have laid before you, is of comparatively modern date. Now, nearly 
all the Round Towers are in connection with ancient burial-places, and this one in particular was so ; 
and I need only dig around and without it to find many similar remains. We read that the skeleton 
was found at full length embedded in the clay, within the ancient structure. Now I respectfully 
submit it to the antiquarian world that if the Round Tower was erected as a monument over the 
person whose skeleton was found within it, it certainly would not have been buried thus in the simple 
earth without a vault or stone chamber, such as the enlightened architects who built the tower would 
be thoroughly acquainted with. Moreover, I do not believe that a skull, thus placed loosely in the 
earth without any surrounding chamber, would have remained thus perfect for the length of time 
which even the most modernizing antiquaries assign to the date of the Round Tower." 

The writer has no wish to enter into a controversy regarding the age indicated by the form of the 
skull found in this tower, or inferred from its state of preservation. Dy so doing he would depart 
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from the line already laid down for himself, and cease to be a simple recorder of facts, one of the 
most important in this case being that, under a lime floor, in the very lowest part of the tower, resting 
on a portion of till, within the circle formed in digging the foundation, placed with care at equal dis- 
tances from the walls, a skeleton was discovered to which the skull alluded to belonged, the princi- 
pal bones of the body remaining in their proper positions. No one who was present, or who attends 
to the detail of circumstances already given, can believe that these remains had been deposited here 
without care or without design, or had been accidentally introduced from the adjoining burying- 
ground. From the manner in which the skeleton lay, the inference seems in favour of these remains 
being of an age contemporaneous with the tower, and that it was intended to mark respect for the 
individual by interring him in this place. The duration of the skull of a body deposited, — not loosely in 
the earth, but — compactly, and covered by a lime floor, may be difficult to calculate ; and perhaps it 
is not easy to fix a limit in such a case, particularly when we reflect that, in all probability for cen- 
turies after its interment, the tower was a building covered at top by a conical roof, and having a 
strong door closing up its narrow entrance. Even after dilapidation had commenced, the fallen ruins 
protected the lower part where the body lay. It may be added that the circular sides of the tower, 
the hard clay surface below, and the floor of lime and concrete above, form a tomb, simple indeed, 
but not more so than we might expect to find covering the remains of those whom a comparatively 
rude people designed to honour. 

On reaching Mr. Calwell's house, Mr. Thompson observed traces of hair on his shoes, which be 
supposed had been mixed with the clay he trod on in the tower ; and Mr. Maunsell afterwards ex- 
hibited a piece of very thin metal, having some appearance of a coin ; but so much corroded that a 
proper judgment could not be formed respecting its character. p 



pAt pages 209 to 228 of Dr. Petrie's book, so often quoted, is a very carefully written notice on the subject of an- 
cient Irish coins. 

[To he continued.'] 



